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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 

[From November 10, 1900, to May 10, 1901.] 

I. THE UNITED STATES. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. — In this category the question of the 
isthmian canal occupies the most prominent place. A preliminary report 
of the Canal Commission, submitted to the President November 28, advo- 
cated the choice of the Nicaragua route. Three days later, protocols of 
agreements were concluded with Nicaragua and Costa Rica, looking to 
future negotiations on the subject of the canal and pledging these countries 
to an acceptance of the Hay-Pauncefote convention (if. Record for June, 
1900, p. 356). This convention the Senate ratified, December 20, by a vote 
of 55 to 18, but only after adopting the following amendments : (1) specifi- 
cally declaring the Clayton-Bulwer treaty to be superseded ; (2) permitting 
the United States to defend the canal in any way, except by fortifications ; 
and (3) striking out the article that involved the adherence of other Powers 
to its terms. These amendments Great Britain in turn rejected, March 11, 
on the ground that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty ought not to be abrogated 
or modified except by previous consent of both parties interested and that 
the other amendments violated the principle of neutralization to which both 
Great Britain and the United States had hitherto committed themselves. — 
Early in February a tariff dispute -with Russia developed, as the result of 
a decision of the secretary of the treasury that Russian sugar was bounty 
fed and must therefore pay an additional duty when imported into the 
United States. The Russian government retaliated forthwith by imposing 
a discriminating duty upon certain American manufactures, especially of 
iron and steel. There the matter stands. — Some friction with Venezuela 
during the winter had for its basis the alleged concessionary rights enjoyed 
by two American trading companies in certain deposits of asphalt. — On 
January 23 an extradition treaty with Peru was finally concluded, and 
amendments to the existent conventions on this subject with Great Britain, 
Chile and Peru were ratified by the Senate. That body also approved, 
January 22, the agreement with Spain for the purchase of two islands in 
the Philippine archipelago. — For the share of the United States in the 
negotiations with China, see The Chinese Situation, p. 388. 

THE DEPENDENCIES. — The break-up of the insurrection in 
the Philippines has become increasingly manifest throughout the period 
under review. While the American troops still encounter roving bands of 
insurgents in Luzon, Samar, Panay and elsewhere, organized resistance has 
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totally disappeared. The news of Republican success in the presidential 
elections and the action of Congress in augmenting the army (see below) 
seem to have promoted the tendency on the part of the insurgents to 
give up the struggle. Thousands of insurgents and their sympathizers 
voluntarily surrendered and subscribed an oath of allegiance to the 
United States. Late in March Aguinaldo was captured by a stratagem. 
Not long afterward he agreed to acknowledge American authority and 
issued a manifesto urging his countrymen to imitate his example. The 
most effective native agency, however, in obtaining submission to American 
rule, was the work of the so-called Federal party, organized in December 
and consisting chiefly of former insurgents. — The Philippines Commission 
has been busied with the task of introducing adaptations of civil govern- 
ment into provinces and municipal centres, as bases on which to erect the 
forthcoming insular administration. An elaborate code, published January 
3 1 , created a form of government for municipalities, other than Manila and 
mere tribal settlements. It provided also for an electoral system, in 
which the qualifications for the suffrage were the holding of property, 
the payment of certain taxes, or a working knowledge of English or 
Spanish. It replaced poll and occupation taxes by a general tax on land. 
Absolute disfranchisement, however, was made the penalty for persistence 
in rebellion after a fixed date. Still another code dealt with the govern- 
ment of provinces. There the officials are to consist of a governor, elected 
by the municipalities, subject to the approval of the Commission, and a 
secretary, a treasurer, a supervisor or commissioner of public works, and 
a fiscal or public prosecutor, all of whom will be appointed by the Com- 
mission. In order to render these arrangements efficacious, early in Feb- 
ruary the Commission started to travel from one point to another in the 
archipelago, instituting civil governments fitted to the circumstances of the 
localities. Next in importance to the questions of administrative reorgan- 
ization have been the financial problems dealt with by the Commission. 
For the purpose of maintaining the ratio of Mexican silver dollars, the 
chief currency in the Philippines, with American gold, the Commission in 
November levied a tax of ten per cent on all exportations of silver coin, 
and decreed that the banks should accept deposits in either gold or silver 
and pay checks in the kind of money that had been deposited. Other 
measures of importance, projected or sanctioned by the Commission, regu- 
late the sale of liquors in Manila, provide ior codes of civil and criminal 
law, and establish a system of public schools, from which religious instruc- 
tion will be excluded. — President McKinley, in his message to Con- 
gress, December 3, recommended legislation that would give to the 
Philippines the "benefits of liberty and government," with the ultimate 
design of building up a "self-supporting and self-administering community." 
No action of Congress ensued, however, until after the President had 
dispatched a special message, January 25. The message declared that, 
since the insurrection was rapidly approaching collapse, powers greater 
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than those the President now exercised in his military capacity should be 
granted him for promoting the economic development of the archipelago. 
Thereupon, a rider was attached to the army appropriation bill, providing 
that, until Congress should otherwise arrange, all civil as well as military 
powers necessary for governing the Philippines should be vested in the 
President. As it was known that the President would intrust the exercise 
of these powers to the existing Commission, a further provision forbade 
the alienation of public lands or of timber and mining rights, and required 
that every grant of a franchise must receive the approval of the President. 
In spite of the vehement denunciation of this rider, as setting up an 
" undiluted, unchecked despotism," Congress sanctioned the measure, 
March I. — The constitutional convention in Cuba assembled in 
November and finally adopted a constitution, February 21. The two 
leading points at issue among the delegates during the deliberations of the 
convention were : (1) whether the basis of the political structure should 
be federal, through the elevation of the provinces to the dignity of 
states, or unitary, through the retention of the provinces as so many 
administrative departments ; (2) the manner of choosing the president, 
with special reference to the eligibility of foreigners like General 
Gomez. Broadly speaking, the constitution of Cuba is a replica of 
the constitution of the United States, with the proper adaptations to 
Latin-American circumstances. The chief organs of executive, legis- 
lative and judicial power closely follow those of the United States in 
constitution, functions and even names. Cuban nativity or service in 
the war of liberation is prescribed as qualification for the presidency 
and the term is four years. Four senators of Cuban birth from each of 
the six provinces or departments, chosen by electoral colleges of a special 
character, will constitute the Senate. The House of Representatives is to 
consist of one delegate elected by direct vote for every 25,000 of the popu- 
lation. A supreme court, the members of which are appointed by the 
President, will exercise judicial authority in the commonwealth. In addi- 
tion to ascertaining in considerable detail the powers of the several organs 
of the general government and the compass of individual liberties, the 
constitution further provides for a system of local government and similarly 
defines its sphere of activity. Each province or department is to have a 
governor and an assembly elected by popular vote, and each municipality 
its elective mayor and council. Finally, the constitution repudiates all 
liability on the part of Cuba for debts contracted prior to its promulgation 
of the constitution, except such as were incurred for legitimate expenses 
during the recent war. — The order of President McKinley summoning the 
constitutional convention prescribed as one of its duties the determination 
of the prospective relations between Cuba and the United States 
(see last Record, p. 746). This part of its task, however, the Convention 
saw fit to disregard, with some manifestations of irritation and distrust 
toward the United States. Accordingly, the President intimated that he 
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might summon a special session of Congress to examine the new constitu- 
tion and itself to fix the relations desired. In order to obviate the neces- 
sity of this special session, a section embodying the judgment of Congress 
as to the adjustment to be made was appended to the army appropriation 
bill. Its several propositions were as follows : (1) that there should be no 
acquisition of territory or control in Cuba by a foreign power ; (2) that land 
should be granted to the United States for naval stations ; (3) that no debt 
should be contracted that could not be defrayed out of the ordinary revenues ; 
and (4) that the United States should be authorized to intervene by force 
to maintain the independence of Cuba and the integrity of its government. 
The resolution also called for a ratification of the acts of the United States 
performed during the military occupation of the island and a continuance 
of the sanitary improvements ; for a cession of the adjacent Isle of Pines ; 
and, lastly, for an embodiment of all the preceding stipulations in a formal 
treaty with the United States. These proposals met with much opposition 
in Cuba, on the ground that a grant of naval stations or portions of territory 
would vitiate that very independence which the United States professed a 
wish to preserve, whereas the other matters at issue had already received 
treatment in the constitution or could be adjusted by future negotiations. 
Finally, April 13, the convention sent to Washington a committee to 
discuss the terms with President McKinley. — A decision of the Supreme 
Court (Neely v. Henkel, January 14) had a marked influence upon the 
above-mentioned action of Congress. Affirming the constitutionality of 
the law enacted by Congress, June 6, 1900, which provided for the 
extradition to Cuba of fugitives from justice (see last Record, p. 746), the 
court declared that Cuba was a foreign country, although the United 
States had found it necessary to hold the island under a military regime in 
trust for the Cuban people until they could set up a government for them- 
selves. But the court held also that neither the resolutions of Congress 
acknowledging Cuban independence nor the subsequent war with Spain com- 
mitted the United States to the recognition of any particular government in 
Cuba, before absolute pacification should have been attained. — Among the 
administrative acts in Cuba that deserve a passing allusion are those which 
abolished the export duty upon tobacco, removed certain defects in the 
Spanish law relative to the evasion of taxes through technicalities, substi- 
tuted appointment for election in the institution of correctional judges and 
introduced a number of alterations in the financial system, by enlarging the 
authority of the military governor and imparting to the auditing department 
more of a civil character. — The inauguration of civil government in Porto 
Rico occurred December 3. In his message to the legislature Governor 
Allen recommended a methodical organization of government, with partic- 
ular reference to local conditions. Thirty-six measures embodying the gist 
of the recommendations were enacted into law. Of these the following 
deserve notice : the establishment of trial by jury, a system of public 
schools supported by the municipalities, provision for boards of charities 
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and corrections, and a new system of taxation. The last measure abolished 
a number of cumbrous indirect taxes and established a direct and regular 
taxation of property and inheritances, together with a series of excises. 
The effect will be to shift the burden of taxation from the class of con- 
sumers to the planters and other property-holders. There was a strong 
popular demand on the island for measures of relief for the agricultural 
class, such as postponement of the foreclosure of mortgages, remittance 
of arrears of taxes and the loan of public money to the farmers, and the 
House of Delegates passed a bill authorizing the government to borrow 
{53,000,000 for the purpose last named. On the ground that such a pro- 
ceeding would jeopardize public credit, while it would not really benefit the 
class concerned, the executive council declined to approve it. — Racial 
rather than party supremacy, involving at the same time a latent dislike for 
American rule, appears to be the keynote of the political conditions in 
Hawaii. This was shown by the triumph of the native independent party, 
in securing the election of its candidate as delegate to Congress and in the 
acquisition of a working plurality in both houses of the legislature. The 
insistence of the members of this party upon using the Hawaiian language 
and the play of factional rivalry in the legislature have thus far blocked 
the passage of any valuable laws. 

INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION. — In the inaugural address at 
the opening of his second term as President, Mr. McKinley dwelt upon the 
material prosperity of the country, and urged the enlargement of the foreign 
market by judicious treaties of reciprocity. At the same time, he uttered a 
warning against any inclination to extravagance which the consciousness of 
such prosperity might encourage. In reference to the subject of territorial 
expansion, he asserted his confidence in the ability of the American people 
to attain a wise solution of impending problems. " Our institutions," said 
the President, " will not deteriorate by extension, and our sense of justice 
will not abate under tropic suns in distant seas." He emphasized the duty 
of the United States to insure to Cuba its independence and the construc- 
tion of a stable and efficient government, the fundamental law of which 
should conform " to the established and historical policy of the United 
States " in its relation to that island. As to the Philippines, Mr. McKinley 
declared that the " destiny of the loyal millions in the islands " should not 
be left to the disloyal " thousands who are in rebellion against the United 
States." However, the "settled purpose, long ago proclaimed, to afford 
the inhabitants of the islands self-government as soon as they were ready 
for it, will be pursued with earnestness and fidelity." — With the approba- 
tion of the Senate, the members of the Cabinet as it stood at the close of 
President McKinley's first term were reappointed, as follows : John Hay 
of the District of Columbia, Secretary of State ; Lyman J. Gage of Illinois, 
Secretary of the Treasury ; Elihu Root of New York, Secretary of War ; 
John D. Long of Massachusetts, Secretary of the Navy ; Ethan A. Hitchcock 
of Missouri, Secretary of the Interior ; James Wilson of Iowa, Secretary 
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of Agriculture ; John W. Griggs of New Jersey, Attorney General ; and 
Charles E. Smith of Pennsylvania, Postmaster-General. Mr. Griggs soon 
resigned on account of private business, and Philander C. Knox of Penn- 
sylvania took his place as Attorney-General. The diplomatic appointments 
were those of Robert S. McCormick, of Illinois, as minister to Austria- 
Hungary, vice Addison C. Harris, of Indiana, resigned ; John G. A. 
Leishman, of Pennsylvania, transferred from Switzerland to Turkey ; 
Arthur S. Hardy, of New Hampshire, transferred from Greece to Switzer- 
land ; and Charles S. Francis, of New York, as minister to Greece, 
Roumania and Servia. 

CONGRESS. — The short session of the Fifty-sixth Congress began 
December 3. The annual message recommended that the number of 
men in the army be fixed at 60,000, with a discretionary power vested in 
the President to increase this force to 100,000, as circumstances, particularly 
in the Philippines, might demand, and also that provision be made for 
an enlargement of the navy, the formation of a naval reserve and a revival 
of the office of vice-admiral. Since the immediate exigencies arising out of 
the war with Spain had disappeared, Congress was urged to reduce radi- 
cally the annual revenues from internal taxation. At the same time, the 
President iterated the suggestion of a previous message for the adoption of 
measures to promote the merchant marine and advocated a reapportion- 
ment of membership in the House of Representatives on the basis of the 
recent census. — The projects that occupied the chief attention of Congress 
were those relating to the army and to the reduction of internal taxation. 
The bill for the reorganization of the army, passed by the Senate at its 
preceding session (see Record for June, 1900, p. 364), had undergone so 
much amendment that when approved by the House of Representatives, 
December 6, it was practically new. It provided that the army should have 
an approximate maximum strength of 100,000 men, including 12,000 native 
Filipinos to be enlisted by the President at his discretion ; that the artillery 
should be organized as a corps ; that in the various departments of the staff 
the position of chief should be retained permanently by the existing incum- 
bents, while the subordinate positions should be filled for limited terms by 
officers of the line, chosen by competitive examination. The bill also 
empowered the President to transfer volunteer officers to various grades in 
the regular army. Finally, in deference to an active temperance sentiment 
throughout the country, it abolished the canteen. To these propositions 
the Senate offered a number of amendments, providing for a maintenance 
of the existing regimental organization of the artillery, a diminution in 
the number of staff appointments and a lowering in the grade of officers 
eligible to them, and forbidding the permanent tenure of any such positions. 
After a conference, however, it acceded practically to the measure of the 
House, and the bill became law, January 31. — The act for the reduction 
of the war taxes was passed February 28, and affected beer, cigars, 
documentary and check stamps, proprietary articles, legacies, etc., to the 
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extent of $40,000,000. On the whole, the plan of the House called for a 
reduction in revenue by the removal of certain taxes outright, while that of 
the Senate contemplated rather a general and discriminating reduction 
which, while it lessened the revenue, would have retained the inconveniences 
of the existing taxes. At length the House decided to concede a demand 
of the Senate for a special reduction in the tax upon manufactured tobacco 
and snuff, whereupon the Senate yielded to the House in substantially all 
other respects. — In dealing with the reapportionment of Representatives, 
Congress ignored alike pleas for retaining the present number of members 
in the House and for lowering the representation of states that have denied 
the suffrage to negroes or that have fallen off in population. On January 1 1 , 
it enacted into law a bill providing for an increase in the membership 
of the House to 386, and prescribed that the districts electing the Rep- 
resentatives to Congress should be compact and contiguous. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — The following acts of legislatures 
were held by the Supreme Court to lie within the police power of a com- 
monwealth ; that of Tennessee, prohibiting the sale of cigarettes (Austin 
v. State of Tennessee, November 19) ; that of Texas, enacting certain 
quarantine regulations (Smith v. St. Louis and Southwestern Railroad 
Company, April 22) ; and that of Ohio, levying a tax on the business of 
selling liquor (Reymann Brewing Company v. Brister, December 17). In 
the opinion of the court, however, the provision of the Federal Constitu- 
tion against impairing the obligation of contracts had been violated by an 
amendment to the constitution of Minnesota which authorized the alteration 
or repeal of a statute exempting a railroad company from all taxes on the 
payment of a percentage on its gross earnings, but, while continuing the 
obligation as to the payment of this percentage, had " refused to the com- 
pany any portion of the exemption" (Stearns v. State of Minnesota, 
December 3). A statute of Missouri, making a system of registration 
applicable only to cities of a certain population, and one of Georgia, 
imposing a license tax upon persons engaged in the business of emigrant 
agents hiring laborers to work outside the state, but not upon persons 
similarly engaged in hiring laborers to work within the state, do not deny 
the equal protection of the laws (Mason v. State of Missouri and Williams 
v. Fears, December 10). The de'cision last quoted also states that, if 
the imposition of the license tax leaves the laborers free to make their 
contracts, it does not abridge the privileges and immunities of citizens. 
Furthermore, the court held that no infringement of due process of law 
had been committed by a judicial decision compelling railroad companies 
to furnish track connections (Railroad Company v. Jacobson, Decem- 
ber 10) ; by the article of a state constitution that authorizes prosecution 
by information (Davis v. Burke, December 17) ; or by a judicial decree 
voiding the charter of a corporation, because of the illegality of its purpose 
(New Orleans Debenture Redemption Company v. State of Louisiana, 
February 25). 
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STATE LEGISLATION. — Resolutions for constitutional amend- 
ments were passed by the legislatures : in Texas, confining the enjoyment 
of suffrage to payers of poll taxes ; in New York, forbidding the legislature 
to pass a special act exempting property from taxation ; in Colorado, 
providing an educational qualification for voters and enacting that aliens 
must take out their final naturalization papers before being entitled to vote ; 
in California, consolidating the railroad, bank and insurance commissions, 
and endowing the single body with full control over public utilities and 
quasi-public institutions ; in Michigan, permitting the state to improve the 
highways ; and in Arkansas, permitting three-fourths of a jury to return a 
verdict in civil cases. — As to the franchise and elections : Oregon 
established direct primary elections, and provided that the names of 
candidates for the United States Senate should be placed on the official 
ballot and the votes for them certified to the legislature. Indiana also 
approved an act for primary elections; while Minnesota extended the 
system throughout the state, and altered the method of voting for Presi- 
dential electors so as to prevent " splitting." New York permitted women 
property-owners in towns and villages to vote on questions of local taxa- 
tion. Kansas forbade the acceptance of more than one nomination by 
the same person, thus preventing fusion, and simplified the process of 
voting. Washington made the ability to read and write the English 
language a prerequisite to the exercise of the suffrage. Maryland altered 
the ballot law so as to disfranchise a large number of illiterate voters, 
mostly negroes. Maine permitted the optional use of voting machines in 
cities and towns ; and New Hampshire divided its supreme court into trial 
and appellate branches. — Statutes respecting penalties were adopted : in 
Minnesota, authorizing the release of life prisoners on parole under certain 
conditions ; in New York, providing for indeterminate sentences in specified 
cases ; in Missouri, establishing a system of probation for juvenile offend- 
ers ; in Pennsylvania, erecting a special court for the trial of such persons ; 
in Maine, Oregon, Nebraska, Illinois and Indiana, prescribing rigorous penal- 
ties for kidnapping ; and in Colorado, allowing a jury to determine whether 
death or imprisonment for life should be the penalty for murder. — 
Acts pertaining to social relations were approved : by New York, 
abolishing " common-law marriages " ; by Minnesota, prescribing a medical 
examination for persons about to marry ; by Florida, making insanity a 
ground for divorce ; by Tennessee, forbidding the coeducation of the 
white and negro races ; and by Missouri, preventing the admission into 
the state of vicious, afflicted or indigent children. New York also passed 
an act regulating the construction and operation of tenement houses, with 
reference to the morals and to the physical comfort of the occupants. The 
governor of Utah vetoed a bill intended to prevent prosecutions for polyg- 
amy. Gambling was prohibited in Wyoming and North Carolina, policy- 
playing in New York and prize-fighting in West Virginia. — Industrial 
legislation has been enacted in Missouri, Washington, Utah, Idaho and 
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Minnesota, limiting the number of working hours in a day ; in Missouri, 
Utah and Idaho, establishing boards of arbitration ; in Utah, prohibiting 
compulsory resort to company boarding houses and stores for miners ; in 
Colorado, repealing an act against boycotting and blacklisting ; and in 
Kansas, creating employment agencies in cities. — Several states sanctioned 
tax measures. New York, for example, levied a series of taxes on the 
capital, surplus and profits of banks and trust companies. It also propor- 
tioned the assessment of certain business corporations to the amount of 
capital invested in the state, and put foreign corporations upon the same 
plane as domestic ones in regard to taxation upon an increase of capital. 
Similar measures were passed in Pennsylvania. Minnesota and Nebraska 
imposed a tax on inheritances, and the latter on the gross earnings of 
express companies as well. Maine increased its taxation of railroads, 
telegraphs, telephones, express companies and collateral inheritances, and 
levied a franchise tax upon corporations organized under the state law. 
Washington and Utah laid a tax upon inheritances, Tennessee upon railway 
cars owned by non-residents, North Carolina upon bank shares, incomes, 
inheritances and franchises of railroads. Other acts affecting corporations 
were passed : in West Virginia and New York, facilitating the process of 
incorporation ; in Missouri and North Carolina, compelling foreign corpora- 
tions to maintain an agency in the state ; and in Kansas, establishing a 
railroad commission, with wide powers of supervision and regulation, fixing 
passenger fares and prohibiting discriminations in freight rates, as well as 
agreements between railroads to share their profits. Indiana and North 
Carolina enacted severe penalties for a corporation that should endeavor to 
control the output and price of commodities. — Judicial decisions by 
state supreme courts declared acts unconstitutional as follows : Nebraska, 
an act that created a state board of transportation (November 21) ; 
Colorado, an act that permitted verdicts to be given in civil cases by 
three-fourths of the jury (December 19) ; Illinois and Wisconsin, acts 
that forbade employers to discharge workmen for belonging to a labor 
union (December 20 and March 24) ; and New York, an act that 
prescribed the payment of "the prevailing rate of wages" to laborers 
employed on municipal contracts (February 26). 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — Under this head may be mentioned the 
"crusade against vice" and the revision of the charter of New York 
City. In November the Chamber of Commerce started a vigorous cam- 
paign against the immorality, prevalent especially in the so-called "red- 
light " district, as well as against the practices of gambling and other evils, 
for which the complicity of the police was held to be largely responsible. 
That led to the formation of a committee of fifteen representative citizens, 
which succeeded in closing many abodes of vice and in procuring the pun- 
ishment of their managers. The report of the charter-revision commission 
(cf. Record for June, 1900, p. 367), December 1, advocated a series of 
reforms in which a marked tendency toward simplification was manifest 
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An act embodying these reforms, with certain modifications, was passed by 
the legislature over the mayor's veto, April 22. It provided for a reduction 
in the length of the terms of the mayor and borough presidents to two years, 
for an enlargement of the powers vested in these officials, as also in the 
comptroller and board of aldermen, and for the abolition of the municipal 
council. The act further created a board of elections, separate from the 
police department, and replaced a number of administrative boards by single 
commissioners. Two acts previously approved by the legislature were also 
included : one substituting for the bi-partisan police board a commissioner 
of police, subject to removal by either the mayor or the governor, the other 
establishing a bi-partisan commission of elections. — The legislature of 
Pennsylvania passed certain so-called " ripper " bills, altering the charters 
of several cities and empowering the governor to appoint the chief officials 
in them. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. — A definite settlement of the strike of 
the building trades in Chicago, which has involved a loss of many mil- 
lions of dollars to workmen and employers during its continuance of sixteen 
months, was attained early in February (see Record for June, 1900, 
p. 367, and for December, 1900, p. 751). Following the successive with- 
drawals of unions from the Building Trades Council, the Carpenters' 
Union, hitherto the mainstay of that organization, concluded an agreement 
with the Carpenters' and Builders' Association and similarly withdrew. In 
return for concessions relating to wages, the length of the working day, the 
enjoyment of half holidays, the prohibition of piece-work and the employ- 
ment of non-union men, the carpenters accepted stipulations concerning the 
settlement of disputes by arbitration without stoppage of work, the abolition 
of sympathetic strikes, the use of apprentices, and abstention from inter- 
ference with the amount of work to be done during any given time, with 
the kind of materials and with the direction of employees in working 
hours. 

LYNCH LAW. — Forty-six victims have been reported under this 
head, five being whites, one an Indian, and the remainder negroes, includ- 
ing one negro woman. In six of the cases, at least, the victims were 
probably innocent. Of the total number of incidents, the southern states 
furnished thirty-eight. The majority of the crimes alleged to have been 
committed were rape and murder. In Kansas, Colorado and Texas mobs 
burned negroes at the stake. " White caps " in Missouri and Georgia 
killed or tortured negroes for refusing to leave communities when ordered 
so to do or for evading labor contracts. In South Carolina it was dis- 
covered that the convict lease system had been in one instance so manip- 
ulated by a sort of forced contract for labor as to result in the practical 
enslavement of negroes. — Indiana, the scene of four lynchings, has passed 
an act depriving of their offices sheriffs whose negligence may permit such 
violations of law to occur. 
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II. FOREIGN NATIONS. 

EUROPEAN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. — To the list of 
powers that have ratified the acts of the Peace Conference (see last 
Record, p. 753) the name of Switzerland is to be added. That country, 
however, did not approve the convention regarding the laws and usages of 
war on land. The requisite number of ratifications having been obtained, 
the Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs announced, April 13, the formal 
constitution of the permanent court of arbitration at The Hague. 
The signatory powers have made the following appointments to member- 
ship in this tribunal : for the United States, Ex-President Benjamin Harri- 
son (since deceased), Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, Ex-Attorney-General 
John W. Griggs and Judge George Gray ; for Great Britain, Lord Paunce- 
fote, Ambassador at Washington, Sir Edward Malet, formerly Ambassador 
at Berlin, Sir Edward Fry, and Professor John Westlake, of the University of 
Cambridge; for France, MM. Leon Bourgeois, de Laboulaye, d'Estour- 
nelles de Contant and Renault; for Germany, Dr. Bingner, President of 
the Senate of the High Court, Herr von Frantzius, Councillor of the 
Foreign Office, Herr von Martitz, Councillor of the Superior Adminis- 
trative Court, and Professor von Bar, of the University of Gottingen ; 
for Austria-Hungary, Count Scbonborn, President of the High Adminis- 
trative Court, Professor Lammasch, of the University of Vienna, Herr 
Szilagyi, Ex-Minister of Justice, and Count Apponyi; for Italy, Count 
Nigra, Ambassador at Vienna, Count Tornielli, Ambassador at Paris, Sig. 
Zanardelli, the present Premier, and Senator Pagano-Guarnaschelli, First 
President of the Court of Cassation ; for Norway and Sweden, M. Olive- 
crona, Ex-Assessor of the High Court, and M. Gregers Gram, Ex-Minister 
of State ; for Denmark, Professor Matzon, of the University of Copenhagen ; 
for Siam, Mr. Frederick W. Holls, of New York ; and for Japan, Messrs. 
Motono and Denison. — In February, France and Italy assented to a 
convention providing for the extradition of persons charged with the 
attempted murder or kidnapping of the head of the state or a member of his 
family. — For the action of the European Powers in the Far East, see The 
Chinese Situation, p. 388. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. — On January 22 occurred the 
death of Queen Victoria at the Isle of Wight, after a reign of nearly sixty- 
four years. Albert Edward, the Prince of Wales, thereupon took the corona- 
tion oath and assumed the title of Edward VII. — A special session of the 
newly elected Parliament (see last Record, p. 755) was held in December, 
to vote a supplementary appropriation of ,£16,000,000 for the armies in 
China and South Africa. Of this sum it was provided that ,£10,000,000 
should be raised by exchequer bonds and treasury bills. On February 14 
the regular session was opened by the King in person. On this occasion 
his use of the declaration provided by the Bill of Rights against transub- 
stantiation called forth much objection on the part of leading Catholics, 
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particularly in the House of Lords. The speech from the throne stated 
that the submission of the Boers must precede the establishment in the 
recently annexed colonies of institutions that would secure " equal rights to 
all the white inhabitants, and protection and justice to the native popula- 
tion." Aside from the budget, the important subjects recommended for 
legislation included a provision for the civil list, a reform in the composi- 
tion and administration of the army, and changes in the final court of 
appeal necessitated by the expansion of the empire. As to matters of more 
domestic concern, the King advocated the addition of a series of amend- 
ments to the laws regarding education, copyright, the water supply, factories 
and the prevention of drunkenness; also the passage of an act regulating 
the voluntary sale of land to tenants in Ireland. The early deliberations 
of Parliament witnessed a number of sensational incidents. During the 
short session in December, vehement accusations of nepotism had been 
directed against Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Chamberlain was charged with 
having utilized his political influence to obtain pecuniary advantage in the 
making of contracts with the government. The regular session was attended 
by bitter personal recriminations between Lord Lansdowne, the Secretary 
of State, and Lord Wolseley, the ex-Commander-in-Chief of the army, in 
the House of Lords, over the respective merits of a civil or a military 
administration of the War Office, and by the uproarious conduct of the 
Irish Nationalists in the House of Commons. During a night session, 
March 5, eleven Nationalists, resenting an application of the closure on a 
certain project, declined to file into the division lobbies ; whereupon, at the 
command of the Speaker, they were forcibly ejected from the House by the 
police. — The most important subject for legislation broached in Parliament 
was the plan for reorganizing the army and reforming the procedure 
of the War Office. As described by Mr. William St. John Brodrick, the 
Secretary of State for War, March 8, the scheme proposed to " decentralize 
administration and to centralize responsibility." It fixed the total strength 
of the army at 680,000 men, composed of six corps, three of regulars and 
reservists for foreign service, and three of militia, yeomanry and volunteers, 
for whom a special system of training should be provided. These were to 
be distributed among six military districts in the United Kingdom, in each 
of which the arrangements for administration should be complete. The 
several corps-commanders were to exercise a wide range of authority, and 
only those officers who had had experience in war should hold commands. 
The requisite number of regulars should be obtained by freeing soldiers 
from garrison duty abroad, while recruitment of the other bodies was to be 
rendered attractive by an enlargement of bounty and maintenance. The 
mode of enlistment, however, should remain voluntary. On this point the 
Secretary declared that, since " the country was willing to pay heavily to 
escape conscription," every means at the disposal of the government would 
be exhausted before proposing compulsory service. In the measure pro- 
vision was made also for improvements in weapons, drill, shooting, the 
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tactical education of officers and the development of individuality among 
the men ; while judicious reforms were projected for the various branches 
of the service. Finally, the military element in the War Office was to be 
guaranteed a greater degree of influence. — On April 18 the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer presented the budget, calling for an expenditure of ^187,- 
600,000, of which amount approximately ^55,000,000 was a deficit. This 
expenditure the Chancellor proposed to meet by a loan of ,£60,000,000, 
and by additions to the ordinary taxes as follows : import duties on sugar 
products, an export duty on coal, an increase in the income-tax and a 
suspension of the sinking fund. — Other measures that have passed through 
the earlier stages of legislation fix the civil list of the crown at ,£470,000, 
and obviate the necessity of reappointing officials upon the demise of the 
crown. In the same class were bills to safeguard the marriage of aliens 
with British subjects in the United Kingdom; to establish an eight-hour 
work-day for miners ; and to amend and consolidate the acts concerning 
workshops and factories, with special reference to the protection of workmen 
in dangerous trades. 

THE BRITISH COLONIES AND INDIA. — On January 1 the 
formal inauguration of the Common-wealth of Australia was celebrated 
and the Earl of Hopetoun took the oath as Governor-General. The first 
federal cabinet was composed of Mr. Edmund Barton, as Premier and 
Minister of External Affairs; Sir William J. Lyne, as Minister of the 
Interior ; Mr. C. C. Kingston, as Minister of Trade and Customs ; Sir J. R. 
Dickson, as Minister of Defense ; Mr. Alfred Deakin, as Attorney-General ; 
Sir George Turner, as Treasurer, and Sir John Forrest, as Postmaster- 
General. The issue of the first federal election, March 29, showed a 
protectionist majority in the House of Representatives, as against a free- 
trade majority in the Senate. The presence, however, of several repre- 
sentatives and senators from the labor party has some influence on the 
tariff question. On May 9 the Duke of Cornwall and York formally 
opened the first session of the Commonwealth Parliament. — As to law- 
making in the individual states, Victoria passed an act in December grant- 
ing pensions to persons of advanced age and to those whose occupation 
has rendered them permanently disabled. — Among the matters of moment 
in India that deserve mention was the creation in February of a new 
province on the northwestern frontier, under an agent directly responsible 
to the Indian government, thus supplementing the previous withdrawal of 
troops from the advanced posts. (See Record for December, 1899, 
p. 751.) In March the Legislative Council sanctioned a measure restricting 
the employment of women and children in mines. 

FRANCE. — Early in December the Senate adopted the plan for 
enlarging the navy (see last Record, p. 757), at a total cost of 762,000,000 
francs. The promulgation of an amnesty law, December 28, practi- 
cally removed the official traces of the Dreyfus affair. As passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies, it granted amnesty for all offenses connected with 
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this agitation and not previously adjudged, but still permitted civil suits 
to be brought before the proper tribunals. An amendment provided for 
the exclusion of unauthorized religious communities from its benefits. 
Another measure of importance, approved by both the Senate and the 
Chamber, is intended to prohibit the manufacture and sale of absinthe and 
other noxious liquors. — The anti-clerical movement of the Republicans (see 
last Record) has received encouragement from a number of governmental 
acts, namely : a close vote of the Chamber of Deputies, December 1 1 , on 
a resolution that forbade the celebration of mass at the opening of the 
judicial term ; a decree of the Minister of Marine, that forbade compulsory 
attendance at religious services in the navy ; and a decision of the Council 
of State, January 3, that invalidated an episcopal ordinance preventing the 
participation of the clergy at purely secular or Masonic funerals. This 
decision also declared that the enforcement of any papal commands 
without the sanction of the French government violated the liberties of 
the Gallican church. The publication of statistics showing that the 
real property held by clerical organizations in France was worth about 
1,100,000,000 francs formed the prelude to a struggle in the Chamber of 
Deputies over a bill to regulate associations. As introduced January 16, 
the measure had a double purpose : first, to reform the system of corporate 
association ; second, to lay restrictions upon the religious orders and their 
tenure of property in mortmain. It defined an association as a " convention 
whereby two or more persons permanently unite their abilities or activity 
for some design other than that of financial benefit." The act made such 
an association subject to the ordinary laws of contract and to the jurisdic- 
tion of the proper courts. It also provided for a due notification of the 
public authorities when an association was about to be established and 
for an official examination of its constitution and management. The 
clauses aimed especially at religious communities were those which pro- 
vided that associations composed of Frenchmen and foreigners must 
obtain a charter of incorporation from the Council of State, and that 
bodies of Frenchmen who lived in common, or whose directors were 
foreigners or lived abroad, must secure legal recognition by a special act 
of the Parliament. Existing corporations that come within these catego- 
ries must acquire the proper legal sanction, under penalty of dissolution. 
Other clauses limited the amount of real estate an association might 
purchase, and forfeited to the state any property held by an association 
under substitute ownership. Early in the session the anti-clerical majority 
in the Chamber, contrary to the desires of the Cabinet, adopted an amend- 
ment exempting all except religious associations from some of the most 
stringent provisions of the bill. Another amendment, prohibiting the 
members of an unauthorized religious association from giving professional 
instruction in any public institution, was accepted by the Ministry and 
was passed by a majority of 79. That assured the final passage of the 
act, March 30, by a vote of 303 to 224. The minister of public instruction 
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has since issued a circular, prohibiting any political propaganda by the 
distribution of pamphlets or otherwise in educational establishments. 

GERMAN'S*. — The session of the Reichstag opened November 14. 
In the speech from the throne the Emperor set forth the reasons for 
having taken the military and financial measures needful in China, without 
resort to a special session of the imperial legislature, and requested a grant 
of indemnity for any infringement of the constitution this action may have 
caused. The speech and the introduction of a supplementary budget to 
meet the outlay for the Chinese expedition evoked considerable criticism 
of the Emperor from the Radicals and Socialists, and even from the 
Centrists, based on his addresses to the troops, his neglect to summon 
the Reichstag and the whole policy of the government in dealing with the 
Chinese question. However, since a request for indemnity had been incor- 
porated in the bill for the supplementary budget, the Reichstag sanctioned 
it, February 1 5. The Reichstag, also, in May approved acts for revising 
and amplifying the laws of copyright, and for regulating the purity of wines. 
A proposition, that involved an amendment to the constitution, was the bill 
of the Centrists providing for an ostensible freedom of creed and worship 
in the Empire, through a removal of the limitations imposed by individual 
states upon religious communities. This plan the Chancellor declared the 
Federal Council could not accept, for it encroached upon the constitutional 
autonomy of the states. Late in April the Federal Council decided to 
establish an imperial supervision over the interstate waterways. — At the 
opening of the Prussian Landtag, January 8, the important legislation 
proposed included certain measures designed to give relief to agriculture 
and the Rhine-Elbe canal bill, in a revised and extended form (cf. Record 
for December, 1899, p. 754). This latter bill is so framed as to meet 
the objection previously raised against it, as benefiting only the western 
half of the monarchy, and provides for an elaborate system of canalization 
and improved waterways, at an estimated cost of 390,000,000 marks. In 
order to placate the agrarian opposition to the scheme, Count von Buelow 
stated, January 26, that the government intended to expedite the passage 
of a tariff act in the Reichstag raising the duties on agricultural products. 
This proposal, however, did not have the effect desired, and on May 3 the 
Landtag was abruptly prorogued. The resignation of Dr. von Miquel, 
the Minister of Finance, was followed by a reorganization of the Prussian 
cabinet — A comprehensive ordinance for the German colonies, which 
went into force January 1, defined the legal relations of the inhabitants, 
native and foreign, reformed the civil and criminal procedure, abolished 
special regulations for individual colonies, and safeguarded the acquisition 
of patent and copyright. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — The most noteworthy fact in the results of 
the elections for the Reichsrath, held during December and January, 
was the strengthened position of the radical nationalist element among 
both Germans and Czechs, at the expense of the Moderates, Social 
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Democrats, Clericals and Christian Socialists (Anti-Semites). The acute- 
ness of the language question explained the defeat of several Moderates 
and Social Democrats in Bohemia, while the revolt of the constituencies 
against the ultramontanism of the Clericals and Christian Socialists 
accounted for the diminution of their power in Austria. — The Emperor's 
speech at the opening of the Reichsrath, February 4, was highly signifi- 
cant. After unfolding an extensive program of industrial, social and 
economic reforms, the Emperor proceeded to dwell upon the blessings 
which the constitution, "granted to his estates in the exercise of his 
free will," had bestowed upon the country. However, he signalized the 
necessity of " ascertaining more precisely the constitutional arrangements 
regarding the discretion of the government in cases of emergency, so 
that the rights of national representation should be adequately safe- 
guarded and the responsibility of the government clearly delimited." 
And, while insisting that the government must maintain German as the 
official language in certain branches of the administration (especially in 
the army), he exhorted the twenty-four party groups in the Reichsrath to 
desist from a racial strife that had tended to paralyze popular represen- 
tation. In the early sessions, nevertheless, racial, political and religious 
distraction prevailed as usual among the multifarious factions. Persistent 
use of one language or another and interpellations on rulings from the chair 
kept the Reichsrath in an uproar. To racial animosity was added religious 
bitterness, especially when the alleged evils connected with the Roman 
confessional came up for discussion. At length Dr. von Koerber, the 
President of the Ministry, declared that the government would continue 
its policy of " dispassionate perseverance," but warned the obstructionists 
that, in view of the terrorism now prevalent in the Reichsrath, the 
government must eventually resort to force, if the work of legislation 
could not otherwise be accomplished. This intimation, coupled with a 
variety of judicious concessions, appeared to have a quieting effect upon 
the more riotous members; and the Reichsrath proceeded to consider 
various projects of immediate interest, such as the raising of recruits, the 
taxation of spirituous liquors and the financial means for extending the 
system of state railroads and waterways. On the measure first named, 
the Reichsrath came to an agreement, and it also chose the Quota-Depu- 
tation and the Delegation. 

RUSSIA. — Beginning in December at the University of Kieff, a series 
of agitations and outbreaks among students and workingmen spread 
to St. Petersburg, Moscow and other university centres. Irksome restric- 
tions upon the quasi-political student organizations, the practice of drafting 
recalcitrant students into the army and a certain amount of industrial 
stagnation are assigned as the immediate causes of the ferment. The 
severe punishment of the students was followed by the assassination of 
M. Bogoliepoff, the Minister of Public Instruction. During March violent 
collisions of students and workmen with the police and military became 
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frequent, particularly in St. Petersburg and Moscow. These resulted in 
the death of several students and the imprisonment of many others, includ- 
ing women. Against the wholesale arrests and maltreatment the learned 
classes framed protests, and even prominent military officers pleaded against 
the conception of the army as a penal institution for refractory students. 
Early in April, therefore, the Czar resolved to dispense with this mode of 
punishment, and appointed General Vannovsky, a man of moderate tem- 
perament, as Minister of Public Instruction, with the command to under- 
take a thorough revision of the educational system. — It is reported that 
concessions to Finland in the matter of military service were granted, in 
March, by an order of the Russian Imperial Council abolishing the reserve 
and prohibiting the dispatch of Finlanders to Russia, except in time of war, 
and the incorporation also of Finnish battalions in Russian regiments. 

ITALY. — The approval of the budget and the retirement of the 
Minister of Finance late in December, on account of a difference with the 
Chamber of Deputies over prolonging the legal circulation of banknotes, 
were followed in February by the overthrow of the Sarocco Ministry. 
In a debate over the vacillating policy of the Cabinet in dealing with a 
labor exchange in Genoa, a momentary coalition of the Right and the Left 
secured the passage of a direct vote of censure, 318 to 102, whereupon the 
Ministry resigned. The new Cabinet, as formed by Signor Zanardelli, 
through a combination with Signor Giolitti, was predominantly Leftist, 
although a few members of the Centre and Right held office, and among 
them two survivors of the former Ministry. In March Signor Zanardelli 
announced the purpose of the government to introduce a reform in tax- 
ation. The plan included a positive diminution in the amount of taxes by 
about 40,000,000 lire, the abolition of certain octroi duties, the reduction of 
the tax on salt and the covering of any deficit chiefly by a progressive 
inheritance tax. In spite of the efforts of the Ministry, the Chamber 
referred the scheme to a hostile committee for consideration. 

SPAIN. — Following the anti-tax disturbances of last year, the course of 
events since November has been marked rather by the prevalence of anti- 
clerical demonstrations. Briefly summarized the causes were : first, the 
highly unpopular marriage of the Infanta Maria de las Mercedes (eldest 
sister of Alphonso XIII), February 14, to a scion of the reactionary Bourbon 
house, who is also a Carlist supporter ; second, the virulent propaganda main- 
tained by the ultramontanes against liberal principles ; third, the revelation 
that the religious training of the youthful king had been intrusted to a Jesuit 
bigot ; and especially the immuring of a young heiress in a Jesuit nunnery 
against the wishes of her parents. The production of Electra, a play depict- 
ing this last circumstance, did much to arouse popular fury in various cities 
against the clergy. Mobs attacked the persons and property of Jesuits 
wherever found. Struggles with the police and military, however, were 
succeeded in February by the imposition of martial law at Madrid and 
elsewhere. — Meanwhile the position of the Azcarraga Ministry, which had 
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been set up primarily in order to carry through the marriage of the Infanta, 
had been growing weaker. Differences of opinion on the subject of reor- 
ganizing the army, the rejection by the Cortes of a proposal to consolidate 
the floating debt and the anti-clerical agitation just described brought on 
the retirement of the Cabinet, February 26. Sefior Sagasta then accepted 
the task of constructing a Liberal Ministry, which decided, March 18, to 
dissolve the Cortes. Furthermore, the new Cabinet resolved to effect an 
abatement of clerical privileges and exemptions. It ordered taxes to 
be levied on all religious orders engaged in industrial pursuits, and declared 
that it would not only proceed vigorously against unauthorized religious 
communities, but would also drive out the influence of clericalism from 
public education. 

MINOR EUROPEAN STATES. — An anti-clerical spirit similar to 
that in Spain has manifested itself in Portugal. The bold attempt of 
agents employed by the Jesuits to kidnap the daughter of the Brazilian 
consul in Oporto, for lodgment in one of their institutions, provoked riots in 
the streets and caused the government to suppress a few of the monastic 
congregations. In April the government also issued a decree secularizing 
religious associations, and stringently regulating their composition and 
activities. — By a decision of the Federal Council in February, the cantons 
of Switzerland are henceforth to regulate the process of naturalization. 
— The agitation of the Macedonian Committee, directing a secret 
organization for wresting the independence of Macedonia from Turkey 
(cf. last Record, p. 761 ), has kept Balkan politics somewhat in a ferment. 
House-to-house visitations by the Turkish authorities have revealed quanti- 
ties of revolutionary literature and repositories of arms. Many alleged 
conspirators were imprisoned, and several armed encounters took place 
between Turkish soldiers and insurgents from both Macedonia and Bul- 
garia. — As a result of the elections to the Sobranje of Bulgaria in Feb- 
ruary, a new coalition Ministry of Russophil leanings was formed to deal 
with the financial problem. — Friction with Bulgaria, caused by the sympathy 
of its people for the Macedonian agitators, the activity of the Young Turks 
and other opponents of misrule and the outbreak of a rebellion in the 
Arabian province of Yemen were signs of unrest in Turkey. In order to 
defray the cost of the military expeditions necessitated by these circum- 
stances and the cost also of a proposed reorganization of the navy to 
increase its strength, the Porte began negotiations in March with German 
capitalists for a loan of T^3,ooo,ooo, which is to be guaranteed by surtaxes 
on the ordinary taxes and internal customs duties. As to foreign relations, 
Turkey failed to procure the revocation of a recent order of the Russian Min- 
ister of the Interior, forbidding the arrest of Ottoman subjects on Russian 
soil for military purposes. On the other hand, Turkey is said to have 
conceded the demand of Russia for the erection of a special court to try 
turbulent Kurds. In April, the foreign Ministers at Constantinople settled 
a dispute regarding the Graeco-Turkish consular convention, whereby the 
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rights of Greek subjects and Greek consular jurisdiction are to be main- 
tained in Turkey. — A commercial treaty, with special privileges to Greek 
religious and educational establishments, was concluded in January between 
Greece and Roumania, through the approval of the Parliament of the 
latter country. Late in February, on account of a divergence of opinion 
with the lower house on financial policy, a Liberal ministry came into 
power in Roumania. — A new constitution for Servia was promulgated 
April 19. It established a Senate of fifty-one members, thirty of whom 
were to be nominated by the Crown, and it guaranteed equality before 
the law, as well as freedom of elections, speech, press, association and 
assemblage. Prior to this the Skupshtina adopted a bill, January 28, safe- 
guarding the position of the judiciary. It provided that the Crown should 
appoint judges from a list prepared by a special college of jurists and that 
the judges should not be liable to dismissal or transference without proper 
cause. The Skupshtina also approved, February 1, a measure for reform- 
ing the army by a reduction in the term of service, an improvement in the 
examination of officers and an extension in the powers of the general staff. 
— In March a thoroughgoing reorganization of the municipalities was 
inaugurated in Montenegro, whereby the citizens of each community will 
be permitted to elect a municipal council by universal suffrage and the 
local revenues will be applied wholly to local needs. 

THE CHINESE SITUATION. — Although international activities 
have been concerned chiefly in efforts to adjust by diplomatic methods 
the complications arising out of the recent events in the Far East, the 
military aspect did not lose all importance. From time to time Count 
von Waldersee deemed it advisable to send out expeditions for various 
purposes, such as : the punishment of Boxers and other fanatical or pred- 
atory bands, the dispersion of threatening bodies of Chinese soldiery, 
the rescue of beleaguered missionaries and the salutary impressment upon 
the Chinese Court of the necessity for submission to the wishes of the 
foreign powers. As a rule, only German, French and British troops par- 
ticipated in these movements. — Protracted conferences among the minis- 
ters of the eleven foreign powers represented at Peking over the terms 
preliminary to the restoration of peace resulted in the formulation of 
a note which was handed to the Chinese plenipotentiaries December 24. It 
contained the following stipulations, by way of reparation for injury: an 
infliction of the " most severe punishment befitting their crimes " upon the 
persons named for that purpose in the imperial edict of September 25, 1900 
(see last Record, p. 766), as also upon such others as the foreign 
representatives might hereafter designate ; and the adoption of financial 
measures, satisfactory to the powers, for guaranteeing the payment 
of indemnities. It was further required that the Chinese government 
should perform a number of expiatory acts, including the dispatch 
of an imperial prince to Berlin to express regret for the assassination 
of the German Minister, Baron von Ketteler, and should suspend official 
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examinations for five years in all localities where foreigners have been killed 
or barbarously treated. The note also comprised a number of military 
safeguards for the future, viz. : a prohibition of the importation and 
manufacture of warlike materials ; the maintenance of permanent legation 
guards in Peking and a fortification of the part of that city to be reserved 
exclusively for the foreign diplomatic corps ; the destruction of Chinese 
forts that might obstruct free communication between Peking and the 
seaboard ; and the occupation by foreign troops of certain strategic 
points, to insure such communication. Other articles provided for the 
posting of imperial edicts forbidding membership in any anti-foreign organ- 
ization and for holding officials of every rank responsible for the safety 
of foreigners. Finally, it was made incumbent upon China to negotiate 
with the powers for a revision of the commercial treaties, to reform the 
Tsung-li-Yamen (Foreign Board) and to modify the court ceremonial for 
the reception of foreign ministers in such a manner as the powers might 
determine. After considerable objection to the military and punitive 
arrangements, the Chinese government accepted the terms January 12. 
Since that time the representatives of the powers have been discussing 
the interpretation of this preliminary agreement, with special reference to 
the questions of punishment and indemnity. About the matter of 
punishment the main difficulty was the actual ability of the Chinese 
government to inflict the penalties upon the guilty officials designated. 
On this point the United States, Japan and Russia preserved a consistent 
attitude in favor of an expedient lenity. The powers differed so much, 
however, on the precise amount of the indemnity, its allotment and its 
method of collection, as to produce virtually a diplomatic deadlock. Here 
again the United States doubted the ability of China to pay more than 
the equivalent of $200,000,000, and tried without success to obtain a 
general acquiescence in this estimate, as well as in a further suggestion 
that a lump sum be fixed and distributed among the powers proportion- 
ately. Just as futile was a proposition of the American government, put 
forward in January, that, in order to expedite the negotiations, the work 
of settling the indemnities and of preparing commercial agreements be 
intrusted to an international commission, sitting at the capital of some 
interested power. Great Britain, Japan and the United States made a 
similar effort in April, by urging the powers to accept commercial advan- 
tages as a partial satisfaction of the financial demands. At length, May 8, 
the ministers fixed the amount of indemnity up to July I, 1901, at 450,- 
000,000 taels ($325,000,000). — Despite a multitude of imperial edicts, the 
actual execution of the agreement was quite unsatisfactory. The 
earliest edict appeared November 13 and decreed the infliction of various 
penalties on certain named officials, including life imprisonment for Prince 
Tuan. Since, however, the foreign envoys did not regard the punish- 
ments as adequate, preparations were begun in February for a military 
expedition to Singan-fu, presumably to seize the persons of the Emperor 
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and Empress Dowager. The threat proved to be efficacious, and the 
Chinese government complied officially with the demands of the ministers. 
A number of other edicts, issued at intervals, professed also to fulfill the 
requirements of the treaty. No impediment, furthermore, was put in the 
way of foreign missionaries, who procured on their own initiative from 
local officials the satisfaction of many of their claims. An important 
edict, published in February, however, ordered the chief dignitaries of the 
empire to suggest fundamental reforms in all branches of the administra- 
tion, on the basis of the practices in foreign countries. As this did not 
seem effective, the Chinese government established for the purpose in 
April a " General Board of State Affairs," two of its members being the 
present peace commissioners, Ching and Li Hung Chang, Whatever 
reforms advocated by this board are deemed applicable to Chinese condi- 
tions will be put into force as soon as the court returns to Peking. — 
Meanwhile, the policy of Russia regarding Manchuria (cf. last 
Record, p. 763) held a share of international interest. It appears that 
in December the Russian military authorities made an arrangement with 
the Chinese military governor of Manchuria, whereby China was to resume 
the civil government of the southern part of the province, upon certain 
conditions. These were tantamount to an acknowledgment of Russian 
control over the civil and military organization, through a political Resi- 
dent at Mukden. The Russian government subsequently amplified the 
conditions, so as to apply them to all of the province, and in February 
presented them to China in the form of a convention. It provided for an 
increase in the number of Russian soldiers protecting the railway, until the 
pacification of Manchuria had become assured and a due compliance made 
with the further stipulations. China should forbid the importation of arms 
and should station no troops in the province. Its police were to be placed 
under Russian direction, and Russian drill-masters alone were to take 
charge of Chinese soldiers and sailors " in the northern places of China." 
Concessions for railroads, mines and the like in Manchuria, Mongolia and 
Chinese Turkestan should be granted solely to Russians. Finally, China 
was to make a special arrangement with Russia to pay the indemnity for 
the destruction of the Manchurian railway. In view of the fact that all 
the interested nations had recognized the territorial integrity of China 
(see last Record, p. 763 et seg.), several of them, including the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan, addressed remonstrances to the Chinese 
government against making any separate agreement that would tend to 
impair the territorial or financial independence of China. The United 
States also obtained from the powers a general assent to the principle 
that, during the present negotiations, no power should acquire individual 
concessions in China without international consent. Russia, meanwhile, 
had intimated to China that it would modify the terms in several important 
particulars, relating to the exercise of military power and to the grant of 
exclusive privileges outside of Manchuria. To the foreign governments 
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Russia explained the convention as merely a modus vivendi, designed to 
facilitate the withdrawal of the Russian forces. Relying, however, upon 
the assurances of the ministers of the protesting powers, and sustained by 
a semblance of public opinion voiced by the Yang-tse viceroys, in March 
the Chinese government refused to sign the convention. 

AFRICA. — In some respects the character of the -war in South Africa 
waged since November, 1900, has differed from that described in the pre- 
vious Record (p. 766). Several parties of Boers invaded the Cape Colony 
in December, and during the progress of their movements penetrated south- 
ward to within two hundred miles of Cape Town. Martial law was accord- 
ingly set up practically throughout the colony, until most of the Boers had 
been driven back. The marked increase in the number of Boer prisoners, 
as well as in the number of voluntary surrenders among the Boers and the 
seizure of vast quantities of livestock and other supplies belonging to them, 
indicated a slow but steady quelling of resistance to British authority. In 
order to promote this progress, and at the same time to guard his communi- 
cations more effectively, Lord Kitchener, who succeeded Lord Roberts in 
the supreme command of the British armies in South Africa, November 29, 
proceeded to inaugurate new military arrangements. Not only did he with- 
draw garrisons from isolated points, but he enforced a sort of reconcentrado 
system, by which certain areas of the former Boer republics were denuded 
alike of inhabitants and of the means of subsistence. He introduced, also, 
what has been termed the " checkerboard " plan of operations, whereby the 
spheres of military activity were divided into districts supervised by a fixed 
patrol. In April the announcement appeared that henceforth death, instead 
of the comparatively mild penalties hitherto inflicted, might be visited 
by court-martial upon all persons guilty of overt treason. The British, 
however, could not capture the wily General De Wet, although they 
seemingly cornered him on several occasions. — The dwindling forces 
and resources of the Boers, which prevented their holding British 
prisoners after capture, nerved some of the commanders to threaten 
with death all burghers who did not join them and in a few cases to 
shoot peace envoys who had been sent by Boers acting under the 
advice of Lord Kitchener. Despite these checks and the fact that 
many irreconcilable Boer families trekked into German Southwest Africa, 
the party of conciliation had a fair amount of success. In fact, 
Louis Botha, the Boer Commander-in-Chief, approached Lord Kitchener 
February 13, with negotiations for peace. The terms offered by Great 
Britain embraced a grant of amnesty to the citizens of the erstwhile Boer 
republics, when all hostilities should have ceased ; the return of the exiled 
Boer prisoners ; the erection of a Crown government, with an assurance of 
ultimate self-government ; and practical equality of the Dutch and English 
languages in public schools and in the courts of law. They included, also, 
the immunity of farmers from special taxation to meet the cost of the war ; 
a grant of ,£1,000,000 to indemnify inhabitants who had lost property 
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through requisitions by the late republics; and the possibility of a state 
loan to farmers who had otherwise suffered in their property during the 
course of the war. The British government, however, declared its inten- 
tion to approximate the legal position of the natives in the new colonies to 
what it is in the Cape Colony and also to confer the franchise upon these 
persons as soon as representative institutions should have been established 
there, although with due caution to maintain the political supremacy of the 
white race. Since the Boers objected to the exclusion of colonial rebels 
from the amnesty, to the propositions for loans instead of direct grants, 
and to the enfranchisement of the colored peoples, the negotiations abruptly 
terminated. — An indication of the approach of civil government was the 
appointment, December 13, of Sir Alfred Milner as Administrator of the 
new colonies. Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson was thereupon transferred as 
governor from Natal to the Cape Colony. The proclamation of King 
Edward VII as " Supreme Lord of and over the Transvaal " was designed 
to promote pacification, by fostering conceptions of the personal relation- 
ship of the King to his new subjects and of the " moral entity " of the 
former republics, apart from their membership in the British empire. — No 
success attended the mission of Ex-President Kriiger to Europe for 
intervention. France greeted him with popular ovations and legislative 
resolutions of sympathy. Similar popular enthusiasm marked his arrival 
in Germany, but, unlike the President of France, the German Emperor 
declined to receive him. Mr. Kriiger thereupon took up his residence in 
Holland. — Outbreaks of the Somali natives occurred in British East 
Africa and along the Anglo-Abyssinian frontier, requiring the dispatch of 
strong punitive forces. The'French also had several encounters with the 
Moroccan Berber tribes along the southwestern border of Algeria, and in 
April quelled an uprising of an Arab tribe on the northern coast. 

LATIN AMERICA.- — ■ In the legislative action of countries under this 
head may be noticed the enactment of a law in Peru for maintaining the 
parity of gold and silver currency. An official decree excluded all fire 
insurance companies from Costa Rica, on account of a tendency to over- 
insurance. Uruguay prohibited the landing of Jesuits and other clerical 
immigrants from Europe. — The Bolivian Congress, November 28, declined 
the proposal of Chile to convert the existing armistice into a definitive 
peace, unless a port on the Pacific were conceded. On the other hand, the 
Chamber of Deputies in Chile, January 19, rejected a convention, already 
approved by the Chilian Senate and by the Congress of Peru, for ascer- 
taining the form of the plebiscite by which the inhabitants of the provinces 
of Tacna and Arica shall decide to which country they would owe alle- 
giance. — In April Mexico accredited a representative to the Argentine 
Republic, and began preparations for resuming diplomatic relations with 
Austria-Hungary. 
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